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ment, in his view, was to be for the people, but not by
them. To him princes were, to use his own expression,
the " indulgent nursing-fathers to their people ", and the
authority of a king " the keystone which closeth up the
arch of order and government?>, And only by allying
himself with the King could he show, it must be remem-
bered, his capacity for administration. Wentworth therefore
joined the King, and was made President of the North in
1628, which gave him the control of the northern counties*
In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and it
was in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strength and
weakness of his statesmanship (see p* 506}. Then in
the summer of 1639 he became Charles Fs principal
adviser, and quickly made himself the most hated man in
England.

Wentworth's great friend was Land. He and Laud were
alike in that energy and whole-hearted devotion to the
King's service, and in that determination to get things done
which was expressed in their letters to one another hy their
watchword " Thorough ", Laud was the son of a clothier
at Reading. He had been educated at Reading school and
St. John's College, Oxford. He became President of St.
John's, and was noted for his opposition to the Puritans,
He was next made Bishop of St. David's; in JftJtf he be-
came Bishop of London, and five years later Archbishop of
Canterbury. It was Laud who directed the ecclesiastical
policy of the Government* In that policy there is much that
can be praised. Large sums of money were spent in the
erection and restoration of churches* Order and decency
were enforced in the Church services* Land made, through
deputies, a visitation of all the dioceses in his archbishopric,
and found much to amend: the chapter of a cathedral
neglecting to preach and often absent; the aisle of one
church being used by the bailiff of a local lord to melt the
lead which had been stripped from the roof; the aisle of
another being used for cock-fighting, the vicar himself